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FACTORS IN THE HISTORICAL EVOLUTION OF 

MEXICO 

Among the modern writers of historical science, not one con- 
siders history as a tribunal charged with the function of pro- 
nouncing sentence of approval or disapproval upon the acts 
narrated by it. Altamira in his book Cuestiones Modernas de 
Historia does not even mention this among the factors influ- 
encing modern theories regarding history; and Xenopol 1 considers 
the tendency to evaluate acts as the diverting of history from it's 
true course. He claims that instead of such evaluation being 
the basis of historical science, it should rather be entirely elimi- 
nated therefrom by whatever means reason would suggest; and 
he regards the teaching or writing of history with an ethical or 
patriotic purpose in mind as an evil temptation against which 
the historian must constantly struggle. 

If history deserves to be ranked among the sciences, it must 
endeavor to show the concatenation of cause and effect in the 
development of nations, and only in that case can it be the 
magistra vitae conceived by Cicero. In fact, the idea of history 
as a tribunal has always been an inconsistent metaphor. Public 
welfare requires that final court decrees shall not be subject to 
change; while history is a science in perpetual evolution. Every 
step in the advancement of other sciences requires a revision of 
history. In no other way can we explain the fact that the his- 

1 A. D. Xenopol, Teorla de la Historia, Madrid, 1911. 
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tory of ancient Babylonia, Egypt, Greece, Rome, and other 
countries, is now being rewritten. The ideas of the time of 
Bossuet regarding the Hebrews have nothing in common with 
those which modern historical criticism is now willing to accept. 
The history of the French Revolution in the eyes of the contem- 
poraries of Taine, Lenotre, and Faguet is, in many respects, 
entirely opposite to the views held by Lamartine and Thiers. 
Historical ideas, far from being definite like judgments of courts, 
change with every historian. Opinions of Caesar, Nero, Philip 
II., Napoleon, and others, differ according to various writers. 
The individual himself may find that his original conception of 
men and historical events will undergo a change as a result of 
his more varied experience and broader knowledge. 

To regard history as a tribunal is an evil for the science itself, 
for under this conception, it becomes, instead of a science, de- 
voted to the research of laws which bind facts together, a weapon 
for political contest. Thus it becomes an evil for the people of a 
nation because, instead of teaching mutual dependence on gen- 
eral cooperation, it sows the seeds of intolerance and leads to 
dissolution. 

In Mexico, unfortunately, the scientific conception of history 
has been abandoned, and as civil strife grows fiercer, those who 
narrate political events adhere more tenaciously to the idea that 
history is a tribunal, in order that they may lay the blame and 
curse of history upon their adversaries. True history of the 
kind written by Sahagun, Clavigero, Icazbalceta, and other 
Mexican historians is put aside and forgotten, and the foreigner 
who tries to abstract from the narratives of the present-day 
historian an idea of the real character of our people and prob- 
lems is entirely misled, while Mexicans, conscious of the evil, 
regard this so-called history as one of the surest and saddest 
symptoms of national decadence. We intend here to demon- 
strate that the present state of Mexico is due not to any one 
individual or group of individuals, but is the result of the power- 
ful momentum of social forces, which have reduced that country 
to a state of anarchy. It is not necessary to seek a criminal, 
and the efforts of men of heroic character have been powerless 
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to avoid the natural effects of forces beyond the control of 
human will. Mexico, to one not thoroughly acquainted with its 
history, appears to be a criminal. We aim to demonstrate by 
applying universal psychological and sociological laws, that 
Mexico, in spite of having the appearance of a criminal, is only 
the victim; and that considering the bloody and most painful 
tragedy of Mexican history, the heartrending tale of its unsuc- 
cessful struggles, its unobserved deeds of heroism, and its use- 
less efforts and final undoing, an ancient philosopher would 
inscribe, as over the head of a modern Oedipus, the word 

avayxt- 

The conquest of Mexico was the clash of two peoples quite 
distinct in character and civilization. The details of the epic 
adventure of Cortes and his companions embody the history of 
modern Mexico, just as in the seed exist the elements of the tree. 

It was Spain's lot to be the bulwark of European civilization 
and to check the Mohammedan invasion of all Europe at the 
expense of the blood of its people in a struggle which lasted 
through eight centuries for the reconquest of the national soil. 
At the end of that tremendous contest, the Spanish people had 
accumulated energies which were to amaze the world; for they 
achieved the discovery of a New World, the conquest and col- 
onization of a large part of it, the checking of Turkey's ambition, 
the acquisition of supremacy in Europe, and so great an extension 
of the Spanish domain that the king was enabled to say proudly 
that on his kingdom the sun never set ; while in intellectual life, 
Spain was to win by her literature a place that no one could 
afterward dispute. The Spanish ideal was that of indomitable 
valor, that of the knight errant, always disposed to fight for his 
faith and for his country. Country and religion were two in- 
separable ideas in the mind of that people, who for centuries, 
fought at once for the supreme liberty of Spain and for the 
supremacy of Christianity over Islamism. Every one of the 
greatest personages of Spanish history presents the double 
aspect of conqueror and catechist, from the celebrated Pelayo 
and the legendary Cid, to Saint Ferdinand, Isabella, Cardinal 
Cisneros, Cortes, and Philip II. 
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On the other hand, the Indian, in Moctezuma's empire, had 
reached a considerable degree of settled and agricultural civili- 
zation before his morality had progressed sufficiently to sup- 
press cannibalism. At times cannibalism figured in religious 
ritualism, and at others served as a means of getting a food 
supply, but in most cases partook of both characters. Wars 
between different tribes had for their aim, rather than conquest, 
the taking of prisoners in order that the Indians might gratify 
their superstition by human sacrifices in the temple of some 
god and thereafter satisfy their hunger. 2 

The warlike spirit together with the most wretched superstition 
tamed the Indian into humility. Accustomed to receive the 
crudest treatment from his chief, and lacking oxen or any other 
animals for transportation and agriculture, he was endowed 
with incredible endurance under the conditions imposed by 
hard labor. 3 

2 It is important for the reader to note carefully this circumstance of the 
cannibalism of the Indians before the conquest, which seems to have been over- 
looked by the writers who support the inconceivable thesis that Indian civili- 
zation was superior to that of the Spaniards. The ingenious and truthful his- 
torian, Bernal Diaz del Castillo, a soldier in the army of Cortes, says in his 
Historia Verdadera de la Conquista de Nueva Espana (Mexico, 1870), III. 250, 
that during the expedition of Cortes to the Hibueras, certain Mexican caciques 
captured two or three Indians of that region, and killed and ate them, as well 
as others who were the guides of the expedition. The same author (page 557) 
says that the Indians used to eat as much human flesh as the Spaniards ate 
beef; that in every town there was a kind of wooden house or cage in which 
the Indians incarcerated many men, women, and children, who as soon as they 
were fattened were sacrificed and eaten. See also Fr. Bernardino de Sahagun, 
Historia General de las Cosas de Nueva Espana (Mexico, 1829), I. 213. Chavero, 
in his Historia Antigua y de la Conquista de Mexico, in Mexico a Traves de los 
Siglos (Barcelona, 1888), I. 598, describes the cannibalistic banquet after the 
feast of the Nahui-Ollin. The Mexicans made a sort of international treaty 
with the peoples of Tlaxcala, Huexotzinco, and Cholula by which the latter 
peoples were thrice a year to wage war with the Mexicans themselves; the 
object of such war was not to make conquests, but to take prisoners for human 
sacrifices, and afterwards, to eat the victims. See Ixtlixochitl, Historia de la 
Nacion Chichimeca (Mexico, 1892), chap. 41; Orozco y Berra, Historia Antigua 
y de la Conquista de Mexico (Mexico, 1880), III. 288. 

3 Chavero (loc. cit., p. 612) describes the condition of the Indians in Mexico 
and divides the people into three classes: namely, priests, warriors, and slaves; 
and gives (p. 595) a full account of the despotism exercised by the upper classes 
of the Indians upon the workers, who had to do all the agricultural labor and 
bear all the burden of transportation without the help of animals of burden. 
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It was a general belief among the Indians that the god Quet- 
zalcoatl would come from the east to recover his kingdom, and 
this superstition together with the hatred inspired by the tyranny 
of Moctezuma, enabled the Spaniards to take possession of the 
land without other resistance than a few battles with the Tlax- 
caltecas, who afterward became their most faithful allies. Even 
Moctezuma, without any resistance, pledged himself as a vassal 
of the king of Spain. During an absence of Cortes, one of his 
captains, in charge of the army in Tenochtitlan (the ancient 
name of the City of Mexico) considering himself menaced by a 
war dance of the Indians, made a great slaughter of them. 
Thus began the struggle which, after a long siege, ended with 
the surrender of Tenochtitlan, during which the last Mexican 
emperor made an admirable defense against the superiority of 
the arms, science, and number of the Spaniards and their 
allies. 

When the city of Tenochtitlan yielded, the fighting ended. 
The Indians came by thousands and hundreds of thousands 
to meet those men of unknown and godlike race who 
had been strong enough to overturn the powerful Aztec mon- 
arch, and had liberated them from the bloody tribute for the 
cannibal orgies in the temples of the ancient metropolis. All 
gathered to offer their personal labor to the conqueror. 4 They 
accepted the new religion with such eagerness and haste as to 
arouse the suspicion of the missionaries. It was soon discov- 
ered, indeed, that, behind the images of Catholic saints, the 
Indians had hidden their old idols, as behind the mask of humility 
they had hidden the ferocity of their former customs. But in a 



4 Those who have not studied sufficiently the character of the Spanish con- 
querors often make the egregious blunder of considering them as inspired solely 
by greedy ambition for money. To such persons it would be impossible to 
explain the fact that Cortes many times risked the success of his enterprise 
by his religious zeal for proselytizing. He had scarcely landed in Zempoala 
and gained the goodwill of a few allies when he overthrew the idols from the 
temple. Upon his first visit to Moctezuma he undertook the conversion of the 
Aztec emperor to the Catholic faith (Chavero, loc. cit., p. 857), and in visiting 
the temple of Tenochtitlan (Mexico City) he overthrew the idols and set up in 
their stead a Christian altar (ibid., p. 857). 
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comparatively short time the livestock, 6 the improved methods 
of husbandry, the wheat and other new plants brought from 
Spain, lifted the Indians out of their cannibalism. However, 
they always kept silent as if in fear of giving utterance to some 
idea that lay hidden in their souls. 

Two races stood face to face: one' energetic, haughty, aggres- 
sive, sure of the superiority of its culture, eager to convert the 
hardships of the conquest into wealth; the other, a race unac- 
quainted with the use of firearms or with phonetic signs for writ- 
ing, overwhelmed by superstitious fears and accustomed to exe- 
cute with patient obedience the most despotic and whimsical 
behests of local and imperial chiefs. 6 

Mexico is not guilty of this encounter between energy and ac- 
tivity on the one hand and patient resignation and forbearance 
on the other. Both elements entered into the composition of 

6 Ten years after the conquest of Mexico, due to the unusual manner in which 
livestock of every description thrived, Charles V. decided to extend the juris- 
diction of the tribunal of the mesta to that country in order to control mat- 
ters referring to cattle raising (law I., tit. V., book V. of Recopilacidn de Leyes 
de Indias). In 1580 the wool produced in New Spain amounted to 12,000 arrobas 
(288,000 pounds) ; see Riva Palacio, Mixico a travis de los Siglos, p. 491. All kinds 
of ownerless wandering cattle were so abundant in 1548 that the half of the 
proceeds from their sale was applied to the support of a children's school and the 
king was obliged to issue several provisions in order to protect the lands of the 
Indians against the destruction wrought by horses, cows, sheep, and other 
animals from the estancias (tit. V., book V. of Recopilacidn de Leyes de Indias). 

6 It must be borne in mind that all agricultural work had to be done without 
the help of domestic animals; and that in addition to this, the pyramids of 
Cholulu, Teotihuacan, and other places, as well as the beautifully carved 
temples, were made without the use of iron. The transportation of the enor- 
mous monolith known as the Aztec Calendar through many leagues of a marshy 
country is an illustration of the useless and hard labor imposed on the In- 
dians by their native chiefs. Zurita (Breve y Sumaria Relacidn, apud Icazbal- 
ceta, Nueva Coleccion de Documentors para la Historia de Mexico, III. 90-171) 
refers to the manner in which the Indians came to offer their services to the con- 
querors, and explains how the distribution of the land was not altered after 
the conquest, nor the work of the Indians increased. He attributes the so- 
called depopulation of the land to the fact that the Indians were sent to work 
in regions far from their home. Local authority was left in the hands of the 
Indian chiefs. Even in the city of Mexico, Cuauhtemoc, as well as his suc- 
cessors, continued in the enjoyment of the local power for a long time, and this 
policy, established by Cortes, was afterwards adopted by law (Recopilacidn de 
Leyes de Indias, tit. VII., book VI.). 
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its society. Had the Indians been untamable savages, the con- 
quest would have brought about their destruction; but as they 
were sedentary in their habits, they were put to work. 

Where was the guilt? Has there been a single case in the 
history of the world of a superior race in contact with an inferior 
one without the former subduing the latter? Are not the 
struggle for existence and the survival of the fittest universal 
and irreversible laws? If these natural laws took effect in Mexico 
who is to be blamed? It is quite absurd to find culpability in 
the necessary processes of natural laws. No one is culpable 
because heat expands bodies, or because stones fall to the 
ground if their support be removed. The Puritans, upon reach- 
ing Massachusetts, found the Indians wild and scattered, living 
in hunting tribes, comparatively ignorant of agriculture and 
always ready to fight. The Puritans took no thought for the 
spreading of theirfaith among the natives and did not take posses- 
sion of more land than they could cultivate individually. Why 
should they take more land if a large property could not be cul- 
tivated or even defended and would be only a cause for disturb- 
ances? Democracy there was the product of the two following 
facts: the Indians were savages and useless for peaceable work; 
and the English government did not care to enlighten the 
Indians with the Christian civilization. 

In Mexico the sedentary civilization and the docility of the 
Indians, on the one hand, and the necessary measures taken in 
order to prepare them for a Christian life, on the other hand, 
necessarily produced an aristocracy. The Spaniard could take 
advantage of the labor of the Indian; the Indian agreed to work 
for him because he had been already accustomed to labor 
diligently for his cacique, that is, the chief of the tribe. His fate 
did not change, but only his master. Is there any country in the 
world where the promoter does not avail himself of low wages? 
The Spaniard, in taking the place of the old cacique exacted of 
the Indian the same tribute that the Indian was accustomed to 
pay to his former master. The Indians were apportioned as the 
most important part of the conquest, ,and the king of Spain, in 
the beginning, agreed in no wilful manner to the legitimacy of 
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this distribution on condition that the Indians receive religious 
instruction and fair wages, and protection in accordance with 
the provisions of the law, for there was considerable material 
work to be done for the development of the country to make it 
fit the ideas of European civilization. 7 

The harder the Spaniard fought in the conquest, the larger his 
share in the distribution of the Indians; but as the latter could 
not be utilized as instruments of labor except through the pos- 
session of land, the Spaniards took all the land they could, save 
that of the Indians, for the king of Spain never consented to the 
Indians being dispossessed of their lands. Besides the property 
of the Indians there were enormous stretches of land which 
Cortes could distribute among his companions, as well as In- 
dians for the cultivation of them; and after Cortes, the king, 
too, could gratify his subjects in this way without detriment to 
any interest. 

Such was the manner in which the sedentary civilization of the 
Indians and the desire of evangelizing them produced spon- 
taneously and necessarily a Mexican aristocracy. In the 
struggle for existence, the colonists of Massachusetts killed the 

7 The policy of Spain, from the first decisions of Isabella to the last law com- 
piled in the Becopilacion de Leyes de Indias was always inspired by the most 
ardent desire to improve the condition of the natives and civilize them. We 
shall give here only a few instances of this : A papal bull of Alexander VI. in the 
year 1501 resigned in favor of the king of Spain the tithes belonging to the Church 
in the New World, but the king declared the Indians free from that burden by 
the decree of July 12, 1530. The kings ceaselessly opposed the system of enco- 
miendas or Indian slavery established under the guise of the Spaniards looking 
after their Christian education, a system which was, moreover, inaugurated by 
Columbus. Numerous royal decrees, beginning with that of January 26, 1523, 
urged the liberation of the natives, until the king at last succeeded in obtaining 
their freedom. See Sol6rzano, Politico, Indiana, book III., chap. I., paragraph 
III.; Riva Palacio, loc. cit., p. 73. By the system of encomienda the Indian was 
compelled to pay to the Spaniard receiving the concession the same tribute that 
he had previously rendered to his chief. In return, the Spaniard guaranteed to 
protect the Indian and to give him a Christian education. The assignment of 
Indians to the Spanish encomendero was made for two generations, that is, for 
the life of the concessionary and that of his immediate successor. The king pro- 
vided that said tribute should be paid in goods or money but not in compulsory 
services. As a matter of fact, however, the colonists very frequently disre- 
garded that injunction. 
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Indian as an enemy and as useless. In the same way the 
Spanish colonists took advantage of the Indian already tamed and 
useful. The same principle and the same human passion, the 
same longing for happiness operating in different surroundings 
necessarily produced contrary effects; in Massachusetts a de- 
mocracy; in Mexico, an aristocracy. Who can say where was 
the crime? Perhaps the Spaniards, by imposing hard work 
upon the Indians would have annihilated them in Mexico, even 
though the latter had been accustomed to a harder life; but the 
king of Spain interposed all his authority in behalf of the 
Indians, so that they were able not only to survive but to increase 
in number. 8 

The most abundant producer of character is labor. In Mexico, 
the Spaniards, as they came in search of a fortune, worked very 
hard, and as a rule, succeeded. Their children, however, were 
reared in wealth, with the spectacle of masters and servants be- 
fore them, and with the idea of superiority. It was but natural 
for them to imagine the worker a servile and abject being, and 
honors as the portion of those who never worked. 

Sometimes the Indian girl was handsome and the Spaniard 
did not consider her unworthy to be his wife; but sometimes he 
lived with her without legal bonds. The intimate contact of 
the two races produced an abundant population of mixed blood, 
legitimate and illegitimate. The mingling of the two races 
gave rise to certain biological and social effects. The features 
of the European predominated in the first issue, and in the first 
or second generation the physical features of the Indian tended 
to disappear. Hence the mestizo attempted to move among the 
privileged classes, which looked down upon him, as he, in his 
turn, gazed with contempt on the pure Indian race. Without 

8 If we consider that, notwithstanding the introduction by the Spaniards of 
livestock, and of wheat and other plants, and in spite of the change from a 
hunting to a settled life, there were cases of famine in the colony, we must neces- 
sarily conclude that, contrary to the statements of the missionaries, which 
were based upon local experience and personal impressions, without general sta- 
tistical data, the population of New Spain increased and the Indians were thriv- 
ing better than before the Spanish colonization. 
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the wealth of the European, for inheritance pertained to the 
legitimate children, yet he refused to consent to his own degra- 
dation by working with the Indian. Consequently, his only 
chances for a living were by leaning upon the wealthy and flat- 
tering their passions; by seeking petty government employments, 
the only ones he could secure; by indulging in gambling and the 
vices which idleness produces so abundantly; or by assaulting 
and robbing in the highways with a gang of cutthroats. 

Commerce, even reduced to domestic products, would be 
beneficial ; but, due to the mountainous character of the country, 
its lack of navigable rivers, and the difficulty of travel, com- 
merce with its educational effects could be engaged in very 
slightly. European ideas faded away in towns distant from the 
main centers of Spanish culture, and the Spaniards themselves, 
alone amidst an Indian population, became accustomed to the 
manners of the natives and adopted many of their psycological 
traits. Progress and a broader conception of life are incompat- 
ible with isolation. Thus the mestizos could not be redeemed, 
and they came to form the hotbed out of which was to come 
the political intriguer, the professional revolutionist, and the 
promoter of democracy, equality, liberty, fraternity, and the 
like. 

One must bear in mind that the Spaniard had fought for 
centuries to reconquer his own country and the supremacy of 
his faith; and this fact, together with his intimate and long 
dealings with a Semitic people, had exaggerated his religious 
feelings. The Indian, on the other hand, was, by the main 
feature of his character, eminently superstitious. Furthermore, 
during the period of the conquest and the coordination of the 
two races, whenever the Spanish soldier committed an outrage 
or injured an Indian, there was a Catholic priest to console the 
Indian and inspire him with charity and love; which, unfortu- 
nately, did not endure for long, except among the Jesuits. The 
work of the Catholic Church in Mexico, during the first half cen- 
tury after the conquest is worthy of all praise and was the basis 
of the respect conceded to it both among the Spaniards and 
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the Indians, and the cause of its lasting influence and of the 
religious character of society in New Spain. 9 

9 Riva Palacio, one of the most eminent modern Mexican historians, in the 
second volume of Mexico a trav&s de los Siglos (p. 92), impartial as he is, and 
in no way friendly to the conquerors, says: "We are filled with admiration 
when we read and muse on the history of the conquest of the American conti- 
nent, by the energy and self denial with which those men, whether soldiers 
or friars, whether obeying the order of their superior or inspired by the idea 
of religious propaganda, dashed alone or with a few companions across unknown 
countries, amidst implacable enemies, ignorant of the language and custom of 
the natives, without even the most necessary food to sustain themselves, but 
with neither hesitation nor fear for the difficulties. The soldiers sought the 
camp of the enemy not to offer him peace, but to demand from him submis- 
sion, a deed of rashness that even now the officers of the European armies would 
not dare to imitate, notwithstanding that the laws of war have invested the emis- 
saries with the most sacred character. The friars, walking afoot, preached the 
gospel, going alone to distant lands, which nowadays, with all the advantages 
of modern civilization, with unity of government, language, and customs, it 
would be hard to reach." 

In the meeting of the Bishops of Mexico, Tlaxcala, Michoacan, Oaxaca, 
Guatemala, and Chiapas, held in the city of Mexico in 1544, among other prin- 
ciples established, the following ones are worth noticing, particularly if we 
bear in mind the prevailing impression as to the autocracy of the kings of Spain, 
and if we remember that freedom of speech in the time of Charles V. was not 
boastfully proclaimed: "The Holy See, in granting the kings of Castille and 
Leon supreme rule over the Indies, did not intend to deprive the native lords 
of their seigniory, honors, and dignity, nor did it intend to grant them any 
license or faculty by which the propaganda of the Christian faith and gospel 
would be hindered, by delaying the conversion of these people. The only reason 
the Holy See had in granting that supreme rule was not to make the kings of 
Castille and Leon more powerful and wealthy than they already were, but to 
spread the gospel and the Christian faith and religion." See Remesal, His- 
toria de la Provincia . . . de Chyapa y Guatemala de la Orden de . . . 
Sancto Domingo (Madrid, 1619), book VII., chap. XVI., no. 5. 

The third Mexican council (book V., tit. VIII, paragraph II.) makes a formal 
declaration in favor of the liberty of the Indians and orders that absolution be 
denied to those who maltreat or dispossess them. 

In 1536, Fathers Andres Olmos, a distinguished linguist, Juan de Gaona, 
of the University of Paris, Francisco Bustamante, a celebrated preacher, Juan 
Focher, Doctor of Laws of the University of Paris, Bernardino de Sahagun, 
the most distinguished of the colonial historians of his time, and other learned 
persons established the college of Santa Cruz de Tlaltelolco, for the educa- 
tion of Indian children. Father Pedro de Gante, a relative of Charles V. and 
the most conspicuous among the first Franciscans in New Spain for his zeal 
for the education of the Indians, founded a school for native children in the 
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The influence of the clergy was, therefore, deserved, but the 
bigotry of the Spaniards of those times was as great as that of 
the Puritans, and through the superstition of the Indians that 
influence extended beyond the limits within which harmony of 
social elements is impossible. But there is not and there can 
not be any morality where there is no responsibility. The 
religious check, that for some few was sufficient, became power- 
less among the many. Hence there appeared a social effect very 
interesting and worthy to be noted: namely,the Christian charity 
and self denial of the first priests, operating in the primitive 
mind of the Indians, produced what is most opposed to charity 
and self denial, a theocracy, which leads to worldly interests, 
political adventures, and money-making enterprises. The con- 
sequence of this was the accumulation of land and wealth in the 
hands of the Church. 

The mere existence of sedentary Indians in the colony and the 
firm purpose to give them a Christian civilization, produced, on 
the one hand, a landholding aristocracy, that despised labor, and 
on the other, a class of lazy and troublesome people of mixed 
blood, and finally, a powerful worldly and ambitious clergy, 
haughty and disobedient to law and authority. From the eco- 
nomic point of view, this meant the acquisition of landed prop- 
convent of San Francisco in the City of Mexico, which had an attendance of 
one thousand. See Joaquin Garcia Icazbalceta, La Instruction Ptiblica en Mixico 
durante el Siglo XVI. (Mexico 1896), vol. I. of his works, pp. 163-270. 

During the century of the conquest the Jesuits established the college of 
San Gregorio for natives only, and furthermore, they founded the most famous 
of all their educational institutes, the college of San Ildefonso in the City of 
Mexico, as well as other colleges in the same city and in Patzcuaro, Valladolid, 
Oaxaca, Puebla, Vera Cruz, and Guadalajara (Garcia Icazbalceta, ibid., p. 205). 
The Jesuit missionaries did not confine themselves to following the troops 
of the viceroys in their conquests; they dared to undertake the pacification 
and evangelization of regions where the efforts of the government had met 
with disaster. The Indian tribes of the north sacrificed many of these Jesuits, 
but as soon as one of them succumbed and died amidst horrible tortures, an- 
other appeared to take his place. The mutilated body of the former and the 
ruins and ashes of the mission did not suffice to make the newcomer aban- 
don his purpose, neither could they daunt that heroic spirit shown by the 
Spaniards and Mexicans under the Spanish flag for the sake of their religion. 
See Riva Palacio, ut supra, p. 709. 
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erty and money, and from the ethical standpoint, the abandon- 
ment of the instruction of the people and the substitution of 
religious ritualism for moral precept. It declared the man 
who observed religious forms to be superior to him who cared 
principally for truth, and a simple and honest life. For a life of 
religious ritualism was mere submission to the priests; and this, 
in a theocratic society, wins success. Such was the situation in 
Mexico, considered only from the standpoint of the principal 
economic factors, that is, the land and the man — the two most 
important elements in the production of wealth. That situation 
was not the result of an arbitrary will. 

Studying history from this high point we see neither heroes nor 
criminals: we see things coordinated by misfortune, in a way 
that could not bring good to the country. But we can not see the 
remedy — at least, the remedy within reach of the minds of those 
times and under the then prevailing theories regarding the func- 
tions of the State, and the role and operation of the laws. Po- 
litical economy with its homeopathic remedies and evolutionary 
resources had not appeared, nor had scientific criticism separated 
ethics from religious ritualism, or revealed its wonderful educa- 
tional wealth. Mexico was in that condition because it could 
not help being so, and in consequence, if one must lament this 
period of Mexico's history, no one has the right to accuse the 
country. 

Amid that confusion and diversity of tendencies, there was, 
however, a coordinating force, namely, the authority of the 
king of Spain, insufficient, indeed, to improve customs and in- 
capable of changing the character of society, yet always re- 
spected. Between the ambitious aggressiveness of the Spaniard, 
which would have made him the owner of all the land, and the 
improvidence of the Indian, the king was constantly and actively 
watchful of the welfare of the natives. The whole rich legislation 
for the Spanish colonies is an imperishable monument of the 
king's care and study in this titanic struggle, in which he at- 
tempted with forces of charity to overwhelm the forces of nature, 
and thus to offset the law of the survival of the fittest. Heroic 
undertaking worthy of the knights of the Round Table, in which 
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the instruments of the king were the Council of the Indies, 
wealthy and beneficent Mexicans, the viceroys, the audiencia 
or royal court, and the visitadores — all these having as the most 
important of their instructions the maintenance of justice and 
charity. 

From that heroic strife which did not have the resources of 
modern scientific processes, and which was unable, on account 
of the distance between Spain and its colonies, to adapt itself 
speedily and completely to the emergencies that arose — from 
that superhuman effort to overrule nature, I say — came a so- 
ciety constructed upon an artificial basis with an intricate con- 
stitution, in which the several forces always produced puzzling 
effects. The people composed an inharmonious society, which 
made necessary on the part of statesmen, a broad and deep un- 
derstanding, not only of political science, but of that most diffi- 
cult branch of knowledge which may be denominated "the 
therapeutics of nations". 

In two ways the king of Spain was able to harmonize that in- 
congruous society despite the opposite tendency of social forces. 
One was by the prudent use of the royal patronage, which not 
only entitled the monarch to appoint the bishops, canons, and 
other dignitaries of the Church, but to collect the tithes, first- 
fruits of the flocks, and other ecclesiastical revenues, as a com- 
pensation for his expenses and labors in the conquest and religious 
instruction of the natives. In this way the king retained the 
personal adherence and fidelity of the clergy and their obedience 
in more serious matters, though this power was not sufficient to 
reform the habits of the clergy themselves, in order that that 
body of men might be made an instrument for the inculcation 
of that morality so greatly needed by the colony — a morality, 
moreover, which might have solved many problems. The king's 
other method of coordination showed his love of justice, for he 
appointed as judges and above all, viceroys, the most reliable 
and prominent persons in Spain, because of their character, 
honesty, knowledge, and ability. Rarely was the appointment 
a failure, and the history of the viceregal administration might 
be taken in many instances as an example to be followed by 
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modern Mexican rulers, who through their frequent total igno- 
rance of the history of former times, usually can not equal either 
that justice and wisdom, or that energy, skill, industry, and 
patience which shone forth so prominently in Antonio de Men- 
doza, the two Velascos, Enriquez de Almanza, the two Revi- 
llagigedos, Bucareli, and others. These men worthily occupy a 
chief place among the benefactors of the people, and to them 
should be erected in the heart of all good and conscientious 
Mexicans a monument aere perennius. 

By their efforts New Spain became, in spite of internal discord, 
a prosperous country, which organized and supported geo- 
graphical expeditions for discoveries north and south on the 
American continent, including the quest of a northwestern 
passage between the two oceans, the study of commercial high- 
ways across the Pacific Ocean; the discovery, conquest, and 
colonization of the Philippine Islands. In every direction emis- 
saries were sent to preach the gospel and to spread the name of 
Spain. 10 Vocabularies were collected and grammars compiled 
of many unknown tongues, while the traditions and legends 
of numerous peoples ready to receive a new civilization 

10 Mexico, at its own expense conquered and colonized the Philippines under 
the command of Miguel Lopez de Legaspi and Father Fray Andres de Urdaneta 
who made the first map of these islands (See Orozco y Berra, Apuntes para la 
Historia de la Geuyrafia en MSxico, pp. 18-20; and Blair and Robertson, The 
Philippine Islands, passim. Juan de Onate, a Mexican by birth, discovered 
Nuevo Mexico at his own cost and beheld, three centuries before the first Ameri- 
can did, the wonders of the Grand Canyon of the Colorado (Documentos In- 
iditos de Indias, XIV., 188). Fathers Salvatierra and Kino, aided by Mexicans 
and with money supplied by them undertook the colonization of California and 
the Christianization of the Indians of that region, who were as savage and 
wild as those of the English colonies. A Mexican, Juan Caballero y Osio obli- 
gated himself to pay as many drafts as Father Salvatierra would draw upon 
him for that purpose; and with money given by Mexicans the churches and 
missions which are now the pride of California were built. See Clavigero, 
Historia de la Antigua 6 Baja California (Mejico, 1852), book II., paragraph 
VII.; Alegre, Historia de la Compania de Jestis (Mexico, 1841-42), book IX. 
Even now the Roman Catholic missions of California are supported by the 
funds provided by bequests of Mexicans, and the Government of the United 
States demanded from the Government of Mexico before the Hague Interna- 
tional Commission the payment of the amount of those bequests which had been 
confiscated by Mexico. 
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were collected. By the peace and prosperity ushered in, 
Spain was able to erect magnificent specimens of a peculiar 
religious architecture, so appealing in its conception that even 
in the midst of modern scepticism, when we behold the wonder 
of those temples, we are imbued with the ideas and feelings which 
led to their construction; and the majesty of the whole, its 
richness of detail, the profusion of precious metal employed, the 
fanciful combination of light and shadow, cause us to understand 
the ecstacy of the builders and to regret the fact that so great a 
social power was wasted, which modern ideas and new methods 
would have directed to the welfare of the country. 

Turning now to the intellectual realm, it may be noted that 
Mexico was the cradle of printing in America. In Mexico also 
was founded one of the first universities of the New World, an 
institution which was destroyed afterward by a so-called Pro- 
gressive party. Two Mexicans described and delineated the 
plants of the west coast from Guatemala to the Islands of Cuadra 
and Vancouver. Alexander von Humboldt rendered his homage 
to the Mexican mathematicians, astronomers, naturalists, and 
historians, and he admired the progress of mining and civil engi- 
neering in Mexico. 11 In literature, Voltaire confessed that the 
first tragedy and the first comedy that illuminated France 
came from Spain; but perhaps Voltaire did not know that the 
author of La Verdad Sospechosa (The Truth in Doubt), imitated 
by Corneille, was not a Spaniard but a Mexican. 

If, from the region of art and science we descend to the ma- 
terial affairs of administration, we see the revenues of the colonial 
government paying its budget, supplying the deficit of other colo- 
nies, and sending to the king on an average $6,000,000 every year. 12 
Indian towns had communal lands assigned to them from which 
the inhabitants could gain their livelihood. Towns and cities 
had deposits of grain and savings for the needs of their popu- 
lations. Lastly, the wealthy class rivaled the richest persons of 
the world, and the Mexican dollar was the monetary unit in 
America as well as in Asia and the richest countries of Europe. 

11 Alexander von Humboldt, Political Essay on the Kingdom of New Spain 
(London, 1811-22), I., chap. VII. 

12 Humboldt, loc. cit., IV., 224. 
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Such, to sum up, was the peculiar combination of economic 
forces of New Spain, namely: an aristocracy, powerful through 
its threefold superiority in education, in political influence, and 
in the possession of enormous estates containing millions of acres; 
a clergy powerful through its wealth and influential among the 
aristocracy through the loans granted upon their lands, and 
among the Indians through the fanaticism and the superstition 
of the masses. 

When, in the decadence of the Spanish monarchy, Charles 
IV., giving up the policy of his forefathers, sought out and ap- 
pointed his favorites as viceroys, the strength of the mother 
country and the influence of the officials began to decline. When 
that king, for the payment of the public debts, and com- 
pletely ignoring the economic and social condition of the colony, 
ordered the clergy to collect 44,500,000 dollars 13 owed to the 
Church by the landholders, not only was he not obeyed, but 
fears lest agriculture be ruined aroused the idea of independ- 
ence among the aristocracy. That unwise order was the death 
sentence of the power of Spain in Mexico. 

Below the aristocracy and clergy was the Indian. He still 
retained his primitive mentality under the overlay of a new 
religion. Without stimulus or ambition, he slumbered under 
the shadow of communal property, serving society as a tool for 
its work but yet becoming a source of trouble. As a material 
force this class outnumbered the other two classes three or four 
times. It represented brutal force, tamed rather by a superiority 
of the intellect than by a superiority of arms. It was a force 
not unlike the pent-up forces in the interior of the earth, and 
became the perpetual cause of upheavals that endangered the 
whole social structure. 

Finally there was the restless group of the mixed bloods, the 
mingled offspring of the two different races, partaking of the 
ambition of the whites and of the improvidence of the Indians; 
each one of this class despised by his Spanish father, and despis- 

"Abad yQueipo, " Representacion de los Vecinos de Valladolid al Exce- 
lentisimo Senor Virrey en 24 de Octubre de 1805". In Jos6 Maria Luis Mora, 
Obras Sueltas, I. 
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ing his Indian mother; detesting labor as a sign of degradation, 
and longing for the riches of wealthy families; flattering the 
powerful and stirring up the masses; hating society and seeking 
to destroy all because of his incapacity for anything constructive. 

High above the foregoing elements was a regulating power, 
which out of the chaos of diverse and incongruous interests, fash- 
ioned a nation with unity of language, customs, laws, traditions, 
and feelings, a nation shaped by the factors of European cul- 
ture, imbued with the ideas of European civilization. In this 
were included also numerous Indian tribes among which there 
never had existed such unities, not even, indeed, a conception of 
the geographical unity of Mexico. This regulating power was 
that of the viceroys, and the secret of their achievement was the 
prime recommendation they brought from Spain, the most im- 
portant of all their instructions, namely, to show in their govern- 
ment charity for the humble and to administer universal jus- 
tice. 14 This was the talisman that gave evidence to the world 
that Mexico, notwithstanding its difficult internal problems, 
might become a center of civilization. Never, therefore, can the 
gratitude of Mexicans conscious of the elements that formed their 
nation, and of its possible destiny, be too great toward those 
true authors of that unity, more ideal than material, which is 
called the Mexican Nation. 

In these days, amid the horror and shame of a contest that 
awakens the indignation of mankind, it has become the custom 
to blame and abhor our past — the basis of our society, and the 
most glorious age in Mexico's history. We Mexicans owe our 
gratitude to those great viceroys who dried the tears of the 
Indian, thinking, perhaps, that they would live in his memory, 
and who, out of the confusion of the conquest, the strife of pas- 
sions, and the clash of opposing interests, brought to light a 
nation. We owe our gratitude to them although they have not 

14 Viceroy Martin Enriquez de Almanza, in his instructions to his successor, 
Conde de la Corufla, states: "The main object for which his Majesty sends 
the viceroys hither is to help and protect the Indians . . . as if they were 
their fathers" (Instrucciones que por Mandado de S. M. hizo el Virey D. Martin 
Enriques de Almanza para el Conde de la Coruna). 
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yet received any reward, either of statues of bronze, inscriptions 
upon monuments, or the merited praise and commendations of 
popular history. We can not discern in the policy of those vice- 
roys any trace of the remedies in which the politicians of today 
place their trust; neither do we behold the "iron hand" of a 
fortunate tyrant, nor the dangerous empiricism of unlearned and 
undisciplined mobs, nor the use of seditious words. We are able 
to abstract from that policy only these two ideas which are the 
only ones that can redeem Mexico: the indestructible force of 
justice and the saving virtue of knowledge. 

If the word progress signifies anything, it means the more 
general diffusion of wellbeing, or, in other words, the placing 
within reach of the people at large what was formerly accorded 
to the favored few. The progress of France, for instance, may 
be appreciated by the fact that, during the reign of Charles IX. 
the laborer could buy with his whole annual wages twenty-five 
and a half bushels of wheat, while the modern laborer before the 
Great War, if he devoted all his yearly earnings to the pur- 
chase of that cereal, could buy one hundred and six bushels. 
This is true progress. In Mexico, in 1792, under the colonial 
regime, the laborer could have bought with his year's income, 
one hundred bushels of wheat, 15 but in 1908, he could buy only 
sixty-six bushels. This fact leads us to the fundamental prob- 
lem of Mexican society, and it explains most eloquently what has 
lain hidden beneath deceptive appearances, caused by the exist- 
ence of railways, banks, palaces, and theaters, which concealed 
that real retrogression that is now visible to all, but which was 
discernible before the revolution only to those of us who recog- 
nized decadence in every direction. This extended from the 
feeding of the people to the administration of justice, from mor- 
ality in government to methods of public instruction, and from 
social entertainment to scientific and literary production. 

15 See the figures of "Relaci6n por M6todo Alfabetico Compresiva de los 
Generos, Frutos y Efectos Nacionales y Extranjeros, de Europa, Asia, Peru 
y Ultramarinos y del Reyno de Nueva Espafia de frecuente Entrada en M6xico, 
conArreglo a las Noticias adquiridas por las Vistas de la Real Aduana, eon- 
siguiente a la Orden de la Superintendencia de ella, en Cumplimiento de la 
Superior del Exmo. Sr. Virrey de 3 de Julio de 1792 . . . "; Humboldt, loc. 
cit., III. 98; and Solorzano, Politico, Indiana, book II., chap. II., no. 23. 
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This backward movement I shall explain simply through the 
unerring logic of facts from the economic point of view, but 
without accusing any one, by setting forth the manner in which 
social forces operate. We know how the land was divided among 
the clergy, the wealthy landowners, and the Indians, the last 
named possessing in common the lands of their ancient holdings 
or those of their new holdings granted during Spanish domina- 
tion. Of these three groups, the clergy were the strongest, but 
since its function in the community was not that of engaging 
in business, the natural instrument of production was not its 
proper sphere. In order to provide for this the Church became 
a worldly institution. Its power depended in great measure 
upon the possession of the land, and its influence was that of a 
banker among the wealthy, whose landed property at the open- 
ing of the nineteenth century was mortgaged to the clergy for a 
sum amounting to forty-four million, five hundred thousand 
dollars. Finally, the power of the clergy depended upon its 
authority over the superstitious Indians, which caused the 
Church to become a supreme political power. 

The Indians were in possession of the communal lands from 
which they derived a very scanty return. The economic value 
of this class consisted in its productiveness in agriculture, min- 
ing, and other industries requiring manual labor. 

The influence of the Indian was twofold: one economic, the 
other political. As a laborer his wages were so low that neither 
the Chinese nor the Negro could compete with him. His average 
wages in different periods and places were about fifteen cents in 
American money. This low wage prevented the colonization 
of the country by European or North American laborers. When 
an Anglp-American goes to Mexico, it is as the employee of a 
large corporation such as a mine operator, or of some person 
who holds a rich concession from the government. Hence 
colonization has not yet produced any educational influence 
upon the laborers of the country. The problem is a very 
serious one, for if the landowner raises wages, the Indian will 
work fewer days. Instead of improving the condition of his 
family, he indulges himself in drinking with his compani ns, 
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and in wasting his money, thus ruining himself and his house- 
hold through dissipation. As a political element, the Indian 
affects society by means of his superstition and his fondness 
for vain show. Superstition causes him* to follow any one 
who openly cheats him, rather than the one who promises him 
what is reasonable. His superstition is by no means lim- 
ited to the domain of religion; it extends to every kind of sub- 
stantial scheme for realizing quickly and without work, the en- 
joyment of his desires, whether through the medium of some 
miraculous image, or the operation of some mysterious spell, or 
by virtue of some such high-sounding phrase as democracy, 
equality, liberty, fraternity, or socialism — terms which pene- 
trating through the ears into the brain of the Indian produce 
effects as impossible to foresee, as would be the results of some 
chemical poured into a wholly undetermined mixture. 

This is why the Indian has always been either at the mercy 
of the clergy or of the demagogue, who in turn have exploited 
his twofold superstition. In order to utilize politically the nu- 
merical strength of the Indian, both the clergy and the dema- 
gogue have had to descend to his level ; and in proportion as they 
lower themselves they capture the mind of the native. To 
elevate him to a higher state of culture would be a patient and 
self-denying task and quite useless in politics; to descend to his 
level is something that can be accomplished at once. In this 
downward course civilization has been left far behind, and the 
demagogue has proved the speedier. 

The fondness for show, which is common to all uncivilized 
peoples, makes the Indian prefer what he deems ornamental to 
what is useful. This trait makes him extremely dangerous to 
the Republic, because he is easily persuaded that he can gain 
the admiration of the world and surpass others simply by adopt- 
ing some principle and supporting it by fighting and killing and 
committing every kind of excess. Thus he can gratify his pre- 
posterous ambition and satisfy his superstitious faith in what 
he can not understand, at the same time that he gives vent to the 
primal instincts of his nature. 
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Finally, his lack of a sense of justice makes him unfair. He 
may have knowledge, he may even be learned, but he can never 
become fair-minded. He can not appreciate and combine har- 
moniously the social' elements, nor restrain himself from over- 
throwing the most legitimate rights, for he inevitably confuses 
his personal interest with those of society because of his tendency 
to innate his own personality. 

We have seen that one of the results of the conquest was to 
consider labor a degradation, inasmuch as it was confined to the 
subject race. Mestizos, and even Spaniards without fortune 
preferred a life of vice and even of crime, rather than by working 
to put themselves on a level with the abject class. It has been 
seen, too, that the restless and numerous mestizos, by their 
peculiar economic standing, made their living by flattering the 
wealthy, or by stirring up the Indians. During the Spanish 
rule they had no method by which they could arouse the whole 
mass of the Indians, and were capable only of producing local 
riots. 

The independence of the United States afforded a good example 
which could be utilized for the creation of a general upheaval, 
while the iniquities of the French Revolution, crowned by the 
bright military era of Napoleon, inflamed their spirits. Thence- 
forth the agitator had what he needed in order to dispute with 
the clergy for the utilization of the force which resided in the 
character and number of the Indians, and in their superstition 
and vanity. Just as the clergy had inflamed the Indians with 
the announcement that God had made for them what He had 
not made for other peoples (as expressed in the motto of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe), so the demagogue was able to kindle the 
minds of the Indians with a similar idea by urging them to ob- 
tain their independence, and to excite the wonder of the world 
with tragedies like those of the French Revolution, and with such 
warlike enterprises as would exceed the glories of Napoleon. 

As for the capitalistic class, it used the Indians too, but for 
their labor. Capital was economically interested in the prog- 
ress and peace of Mexico, because this meant the increase of its 
fortune. This class, together with some unselfish and virtuous 
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priests, was the only one that exhibited its interest in rescuing 
the Indian from barbarism, and in cooperating with the king of 
Spain in the diffusion of knowledge ; and it showed this disposi- 
tion not by words, but by facts. 

The public registers abound in conveyances, donations, en- 
dowments, and foundations for missions and schools throughout 
the territory of the colony. The College of Mines, the pride 
of Mexico, and the propagator of skillful engineers and scholars, 
was founded by this class, with a magnificence truly royal It 
spent millions of dollars on this institution. The same class 
supported the Academy of Fine Arts, and the College of Las 
Vizcainas. All three were institutions for the free instruction of 
the people. The second possessed a collection of models of an- 
cient Greek and Roman sculpture, that, according to Humboldt, 
had no equal in Germany. There were also many charitable 
institutions founded and supported by this class which was 
never guilty of arousing the people to any disastrous under- 
taking. 16 

This class produced many patriots, who made their country 
illustrious in history, medicine, mathematics, and even in eco- 
nomics; but their voices have left no echo, their influence has 
been in vain. Such men have never come into political promi- 
nence, for they detest that method of gaining popularity among 
ignorant and superstitious people, who would laugh at them if 
they did not promise marvels of liberty, democracy, and equality. 
The absence of soberminded people from politics in Mexico is, 
therefore, a consequence resulting from the fact that neither the 
clergy nor the demagogue, nor the government, which has always 
been the product of one or the other, has consented to restrict 
the right to vote in elections to those who can read and write. 
The constitution of the United States provides for the restric- 
tion of the vote of the Indians, and in a practical way the Southern 

16 In addition to the books already cited on the efforts of the clergy and the 
wealthy class for the education of the Indians, see the following: Dictamen que 
did la Junta de Fomento de California al Exmo. Sr. Presidente (1823-1863), Mexico; 
Archivo y Biblioteca de la Secretaria de Hacienda, Las Misiones de la Alta Cali- 
fornia (Mexico, 1914). 
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States have felt called upon to prevent the evils arising from 
the voting of the ignorant negroes; but in Mexico, the Indians, 
in overwhelming numbers, nullify the political importance of 
those people who do not pander to superstition, and who are 
unwilling to have recourse to force. 

Responsibility for this situation has been placed upon Spain, 
it being charged that Spain did not educate the Indians. It is 
necessary, however, to bear in mind that, during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, the king of England gave no 
thought to the education of the Indians in his colonies of North 
America, while the king of Spain, on the other hand, as far back 
as the sixteenth century put into operation a system substan- 
tially equivalent to that which has been adopted in the present 
century of pedagogy and sociology by the Commission on In- 
dian Affairs of the Government of the United States. If any one 
doubt this, he has only to glance at the compilations of laws, the 
reports of the viceroys, 17 and many other similar books that are 
to be found in the rich libraries of the city of New York. If 
Spain was not successful, it can not be said that the Commission 
on Indian Affairs, in spite of its enormous resources — and for 
a similar reason — has had any great success; and it must also be 
remembered that the Commission has had to deal with only 
three hundred thousand Indians set apart in reservations, while 
the king of Spain had to educate four millions, scattered through- 
out the whole extent of Mexico, which was at that time one of 
the three greatest empires of the world. 

We have seen that the idea of independence sprang up among 
the wealthy and cultivated people only after the order of the 
king to collect the mortgage loans upon rural property. The 
agitators, watching attentively, took advantage of the oppor- 
tunity, and with the help of the wealthy class began their up- 
risings. But from the beginning, many of them (not the real 
patriotic heroes) showed quite clearly that freedom was only a 
means, while disorder was the end. They took the French 
Revolution as a model, because in that way they had at once an 

17 Instrucciones que las Virreyes de Nueva Espana dejaron a sus Sucesores, 
1BU-180S (Mexico, 1863-1867). 
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outlet for their excesses and were assured of the aid of the 
Indians. Had they attempted to imitate the American Revolu- 
tion, they would have achieved independence very soon, since 
they would have had the support of the other classes, but mere 
independence would not be profitable for the agitators. The 
wealthy class, terrified by the butcheries and plundering of the 
rabble, disavowed the cause, and even opposed it. Upon the 
suppression of that insurrection, the clergy and the army 
achieved independence in a few months. 

At the end of the war, Mexico had debts and an empty treas- 
ury. The United States also had this same problem to face 
after the achievement of independence. The conduct of the 
statesmen of the two nations is very significant. The United 
States, under the guidance of Hamilton, a great patriot and 
statesman, banked upon its debt; and the national debt became 
the source of national credit. This was a profound economic 
idea, which strengthened the national unity by means of a 
common obligation and a common currency, and it induced a 
greater morale because it indicated the confidence of the people 
in their own strength, and their pride in paying with their own 
resources the expense of constructing their own nationality. 

In Mexico, where the colonial government had always had a 
surplus, with consequent ability to pay all debts, it was decided 
to have recourse to a foreign loan. This was the superstitious 
formula for attaining immediately and without effort, the solu- 
tion of the problem, and for acquiring wealth. Henceforth, it 
was established, as the first principle of our national finances, 
that Mexico should have recourse to borrowing abroad for the 
development of its resources, and the solution of all its financial 
difficulties. It has not been understood that credit is the effect 
of morality and education, and not' the cause of either one. 
Credit without character is the surest way to moral and economic 
ruin. That mistake has been mainly responsible for our gradual 
and continuous impoverishment. This decision once made by 
our officials, two loans were arranged in London with different 
houses, each of them being for £3,200,000. The bonds of the 
first one were sold at 50 per cent; those of the second at 83 f per 
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cent, but the house went into bankruptcy after it got the money 
from the public. The product of these two loans was employed 
in large commissions, advanced interests, and amortizations. 
Mexico received only some wornout arms and uniforms, two old 
ships that were never seen in Vera Cruz, and £327,208 in 
money. 18 This was the origin of our English debt, which, con- 
verted by the government of General Diaz, amounted to as 
much as one hundred million pesos. It would not seem so dear, 
if it could but teach that experience and wisdom which our 
statesmen hitherto have not acquired. 

The nation could not even pay its fixed charges because of 
disorder in all business. Much less could it meet its new obli- 
gations of interest and the amortization of loans. The poli- 
ticians, who showed themselves well qualified for gaining the 
votes of the Indians, and for raising an army, were unable to 
discover a remedy. 

The unity of the country was shattered by the establishment of 
the federal system, adopted in a spirit of unwise admiration for 
the United States, and in order to obtain the sympathy of that 
country for the Mexican liberals; but chiefly to gratify and 
attract that considerable and restless class of political pro- 
moters of democracy without knowledge, liberty without moral 
control, and equality without effort, who controling a limited 
region were unable to understand and help to support the na- 
tional unity. In this way the ambitious increase in number and 
strength, the problems of the administration became difficult, 
and the national finances proved too great a puzzle for those 
politicians who only studied the way to entice and draw the 
Indians to their party. 

The only prosperous people in the midst of this turmoil were 
the clergy. Independence was their complete triumph. Having 
attained it they obtained the right to appoint their own digni- 
taries, without either the restrictions of the royal patronage or 
the interference of civil authorities, as well as the right to collect 

18 M. Payno y Flores, Mexico and her Financial Questions with England, Spain 
and France (Mexico, 1862). 
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the tithes and first fruits which had formerly been bestowed 
upon the king by the Holy See. 

In 1833 a group of well informed and patriotic men proposed 
to congress that the nation should take charge of the support of 
religion, nationalize the landed property of the clergy, subdi- 
vide the farms into as many parts as might be deemed advis- 
able, and sell them on condition that purchasers might postpone 
liquidation as long as they wished, but they should pay the 
State an annual interest of 5 per cent. From this revenue the 
government was to pay the interest, effect the amortization of the 
public debt, and maintain worship in a manner more adequate 
to the needs of the people. The clergy opposed the bill, and the 
government was quickly overthrown. 19 

The idea, however, was not forgotten. The demagogues pre- 
served it as a magic new machine for stirring up trouble. In 
the period between 1856 and 1861, after a bloody revolution, 
the property of the church was sold, but without any consid- 
eration being given to the subdivision of the land. The large 
estates of the clergy were turned over to their tenants, and the 
farmers who owed money to the Church under mortgage were 
compelled to pay. In this manner agriculture was at last de- 
prived of that money which King Charles IV. attempted to 
obtain, but who, less contemptuous of the welfare of Mexico 
than the Mexican politicians, did not force the issue, when he 
became aware of the difficulties. The loss for agriculture was 
enormous. All those who lacked money to meet the demands 
of the law, had to sell their farms at low prices to those of greater 
wealth, who, taking advantage of the bargain, increased their 
estates. Thus the work of the revolution had an effect contrary 
to that proposed. Still greater concentration of the land was 
brought about, as well as the ruin of agriculture, the im- 
poverishment of the people, and a war with France — the latter 
because certain Mexicans, misled by desperation and inflamed 
by the uncompromising attitude of the successful politicians, 
who asked nothing less than the utter ruin of their enemies, 
appealed for help to a foreign power. 

19 Jose Maria Luis Mora, Obras Sueltas, I. — "Proyecto del Diputado D. 
Juan Jos6 Espinosa de los Monteros para el Arreglo de la Deuda Naoional." 
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The government, in its haste to accomplish its work, embraced 
in a general scheme of desamortization not only the landed 
property of the Church, but that of civil corporations, towns, 
and charitable institutions. All these lands were sold, but the 
money wellnigh disappeared. The lands that belonged to the 
Indian towns as far back as the time of the Aztec rulers, and 
which had been respected by the Spaniards, were subdivided 
among the Indians, who, with their characteristic improvidence, 
sold their portions, with the result that since then they have 
remained in the most complete moral, intellectual, and eco- 
nomic destitution. Such was the work of the Reforma, after- 
ward so widely lauded as the most cherished offspring of the 
so-called liberal party. 

It is a biological law, applicable to peoples, that in imper- 
fect and primitive organisms, the same organ may perform 
divers functions. Mexico was not a very perfect social organism, 
and therefore it is not to be wondered at if the clergy, apart 
from its proper function of religion, fulfilled, by its wealth, 
that of a banker and provided rural credit. It performed this 
function with a capacity so nearly perfect that, while it was 
in the possession of its capital, no bank could compete with it; 
for, without legal regulation, it made or refused loans accord- 
ing to the financial responsibility of the petitioner, collecting 
an interest of from five to six per cent. Neither in that period 
nor afterward was there any commercial credit worthy of 
much consideration. Mexico has always needed rural credit 
and still needs it. The Church, at the close of the colonial 
period, had granted this class of credit to the amount of 
forty-four million, five hundred thousand dollars, a sum after- 
ward increased. Immediately after the dispossession of the 
Church, the establishment of banks began, interest reached from 
eight to twelve per cent, and bank notes were issued. 

In Mexico there are no complete statistics of small farms. 
Only farms of medium size, ranchos, and large estates, haciendas, 
are carefully listed. In 1810, properties listed included 3,749 
haciendas and 10,633 ranchos, a total of 14,382 rural tracts. 20 

20 Fernando Noriega y Navarro, Memorias sobre la Poblacion del Nueva Espana, 
(Mexico, 1808) 
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In 1854, on the eve of the Reforma, there were 6,092 haciendas 
and 15,085 ranchos, a total of 21,177 rural properties. 21 Hence 
in forty-four years the number of rural properties had doubled, 
showing an improvement of economic conditions in the country. 
In 1876, after the Reforma and after the administrations of 
Juarez and Lerdo, the foremost leaders of that movement, there 
were 5,700 haciendas and 13,800 ranchos, a total of 19,500, 22 
that is the number of rural properties had diminished. The 
subdivision of this kind of property, the avowed purpose of the 
Reforma, was a complete failure. The farms of medium size 
received the main blow, as a natural consequence of the with- 
drawal of credit and money from agriculture. 

We see now that the country was retrograding, through the 
ill-considered action of the politicians, who excluded all persons 
that did not share the belief in their fetishes and their partisan 
hatreds, or that did not accept their dogmas as principles of 
conduct. Every fair-minded man was forced to remain outside 
of politics, because he could not accept the radicalism of the 
clericals nor that of the so-called liberals. He was compelled 
to remain silent while the devastation of the country went on. 
Political predominance lay with the overwhelming number of 
the Indians, and honesty and sincerity forbade him to run after 
their votes by nattering their instincts and trading upon their 
superstitions. Having thus no influence whatsoever, the man 
of culture and learning lost his initiative, and there appeared a 
new type of profession, that of the practical man, who won the 
admiration and respect of society by his ability to convert 
political influence into riches. 

The reader's attention has been called to the fact that the 
Indian, by offering his labor to the Spaniard, produced as a 
necessary consequence, a landed aristocracy. This system put 
the Indian to work and fashioned a society, with many defects, 
it is true, but one which might have been made the starting- 
point of an evolution. We now see the Indian, led astray by 
the politician, going into politics without understanding, aban- 

21 Anales del Ministerio de Fomento (Mexico, 1854). 

22 Antonio Garcia y Cubas, The Republic of Mexico in 1876 (Mexico, 1876). 
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doning the field of agriculture, and entering instead upon that 
of battle, thus destroying all that he had built up under the di- 
rection of the wealthier class. When he offered his labor, he 
caused the birth of an aristocracy; now by offering his vote, he 
produces an oclocracy. 

Before this work of retrogression was concluded, General 
Diaz, through the approved methods of the Mexican politicians, 
came into power. During the first part of his administration, he 
was successful in reconciling his own interests with those of 
society, mortally wounded by the blind radicalism of Juarez and 
some of his partisans. From this reconciliation came peace; 
destruction ceased, and the work of reconstruction was at once 
begun: In 1893 the number of rural properties reached 35,479, 23 
that is, in seventeen years it had doubled — a good demonstration 
of the welfare of the people. 

Unfortunately, with peace at home and credit abroad, the idea 
that our riches had to come from without, appeared again. The 
value of minted gold and silver, exported from Mexico between 
the time of the conquest and the year 1884, was $4,629,655,000. 24 
If we produced this treasure, and if in olden times this money 
belonged to the Mexicans, it seems paradoxical to go to foreign 
countries to ask for money which we so abundantly produced 
and sent away. It was quite preposterous to long for that which 
was not our own, when we so carelessly beheld the exodus of our 
own wealth. It was one of the many instances in which the 
primitive mind, the pervading spirit of the Indian, revealed 
itself in our affairs; because the Indian, like the child, finds 
more pleasure in acquisition than in possession. An economist, 
nay, any sensible financier, would have understood that the 
problem to be solved was why all this wealth could not be kept 
in Mexico, which so sorely needed it, instead of how to get it 
back. Thus formulated, the problem would have led to the 
patient study of the conditions of society, and the delving to 

23 Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel, Estadistica General de la Reptiblica Mexicana en 1893, 
published by the Direeci6n General de Estadistica, (Mexico, 1894). 

24 Santiago Ramirez, Noticia Historica de la Riqueza Minera de Mexico 
(Mexico, 1884). 
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the obscure foundations of our economic life. The politician, 
however, was eager only to acquire wealth quickly and to enjoy 
for the moment an easy but showy triumph, heedless of the 
future of Mexico. 

To gain the goodwill of foreign markets we requited the bond- 
holders of the old English debt with kingly liberality; we agreed 
to pay them one hundred million pesos. Thereupon, the doors 
of foreign credit were opened wide for us, and we used it, to the 
great delight of our politicians. 

The result for any other than a politician has been terrifying. 
The Mexican enterprises that were considered most productive 
shifted rapidly to foreigners; the banks, the mines, the manu- 
factories were no longer ours. The theory of the government 
became a model for individuals, and an education in business. 
Business itself became a world of unsound speculation, a frenzy 
which at a distance looked like the movement of progress. In 
the beginning we had to pay the interest on our debts; then we 
began to sell our enterprises, which were eventually wellnigh 
totally handed over to outsiders. 26 In the ten years interven- 
ing between 1898 and 1907 the excess of our exports over our 
imports were eight hundred and eleven million pesos, of which 
sum not one dollar was Mexican, that is, for the benefit of 
Mexico. 26 Not only that, but, as foreign exchange has always 
been above par, it is evident that the part of the exports neces- 
sary to make up the difference in the amount paid on our im- 
ports was not ours either, and for that reason we have had 
to pay the balance with new loans, or by selling other properties 
or enterprises. 

In some other countries the excess of exports over imports is 
considered as a profit for the country; but, when that is really so 
in any country, the foreign exchange is at or below par, because 
the foreign markets are indebted to that country. This was not 

25 The best illustration of the above statement is the Noticia del Movimiento 
de Sociedades Mineras y Mercantile^ (Mexico, 1911), by Dr. Antonio Pefiafiel, 
in which it is seen that most of the business in Mexico is in the hands of 
foreigners, all the most important enterprises being possessed by them. 

26 Direction General de Estadistica, Resumen de la Importation y Exportation 
(Mexico, 1908) 
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the case with Mexico, and to a great extent, the responsibility 
lies in the theory that we must grow rich with the money earned 
and saved by others. 

An observing psychologist would arrive at the interesting con- 
clusion that the same infirmity of our minds leads us, on the one 
hand, to borrow money abroad without paying attention to the 
exportation of domestic productions, and, on the other, to obtain 
from abroad our institutions. We earnestly desire to show the 
attire both of wealth and of the most advanced institutions, 
without being willing to understand that both the money and the 
institutions are the offspring of laborious and perhaps very pain- 
ful experience. To make a pretense of becoming rich with loans, 
when we have not showed our ability and energy in the preser- 
vation of our own fortune, is an illusion which has vanished 
before the reality of misery; and to pretend to reach the apex of 
civilization while avoiding the slow and painful process of edu- 
cation, by borrowing foreign institutions, and wasting contempt- 
ibly what we had established, is a crime punished invariably 
with the horrors of anarchy. 

Misery and anarchy! Are not these the disease of Mexico? 
Are not both, however, the necessary, the inevitable conse- 
quence of the premises of Mexico's history? Is not all this a 
consequence of the superstitious belief in the marvelous spells 
that were to give us in a brief time the possession of riches and 
the luxurious habiliments of civilization? 

Superstition and vain show; the Indian mind winning at 
last, and invading unnoticed, cunningly penetrating the pores 
of the social organism, through the impulse of the politicians, 
thus producing at the same time ethical and economic ruin, for 
lack of that selective action in society which would have con- 
duced to the triumph of the fittest! 

There existed in the Middle Ages the belief that by means of 
some alchemic manipulation and mysterious spell such a stone 
could be found as would, by its contact, change other metals into 
gold. Later this belief, which seemed to be confined to the 
realm of dreams, reappeared under a scientific disguise, and it 
was assumed that by increasing the circulating medium, and 
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mainly by paper currency, wealth would be increased. This 
misconception made Law famous in France, where economic 
progress was delayed by his counsels and caused the Revolu- 
tion. Later that error, by unanimous consent, was classed 
among the number of economic superstitions. 

The Mexican banking law of 1897, falling into the economic 
superstition of creating wealth by virtue of a legal formula, 
gave to every one who fulfilled certain requirements, the right 
to establish a bank and to issue notes to such an amount as he 
pleased within the limit of three times his capital stock. In 
this manner the banking corporations became the arbiters of the 
currency, causing the paper money to compete with the real 
money in the market. The government, devoting all its care to 
increase the credit of the banks, succeeded in securing for their 
banknotes a confidence equal to that deserved by real money. 
In this way the government lost all control upon the currency 
and one of the most essential principles of finance was infringed. 
Let us observe the consequences. The circulation of the coun- 
try in 1793, during its greater prosperity, was 31,693,000 pesos. 
In 1896, on the eve of the banking law, the value of banknotes 
in circulation was 37,967,105 pesos. 27 Hence, in more than a 
century the circulation increased by about six million pesos. 
Five years after the enactment of the law, the circulation rose 
to 86,145,227 pesos, more than double the former amount; and 
on December 31, 1910, it was more than threefold, reaching the 
amount of one hundred and seventeen million pesos. The 
amount of coined metallic money in the banks in 1896, previous 
to the enactment of the banking law, was forty-three million 
pesos, in 1910 it was eighty-seven million, that is, the circulation 
of coin had swollen to double. 

These figures were considered as evidence of our prosperity, 
and, in fact, for those who sought in an increase of circulating 
medium the key to wealth, the argument was a cardinal one. 
But those who did not share this superstition inquired firstly, 
whether the production of capital goods had increased in pro- 
s' Direcci6n General do Estadistica, Cuadro Sinoptico Informatwo de la 
Administration del Senor General D. Porfirio Diaz. 
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portion, and, secondly, whether as a consequence, the living of 
the people was cheaper. 

The production of wheat and corn in 1884, as reckoned by one 
of our best statisticians, was valued at one hundred and twenty- 
eight million pesos. According to the statistics of the Secre- 
tary of Fomento, the production of these two cereals in 1905 was 
valued at one hundred and twenty million pesos. Production, 
then, has decreased, and that calculated at the prices of the 
latter date, which were higher than those of the former. What- 
ever may be the errors in these two sets of statistics, we may 
deduce from them that, if the production had increased at all, 
it was by no means in an appreciable manner. Therefore, the 
swelling of the supply of money only served to raise the prices 
of the goods needed to maintain life, and some, taking advantage 
of these circumstances, produced a fever of speculation, like 
that in the United States in the time of Jackson and his imme- 
diate successors. 

Activity of production remaining unchanged, the demand for 
laborers was not larger, and as they became numerous because 
of peace, there was no chance for them to better their wages 
in an inverse proportion to the market value of the money. 
Wages, therefore, equal in amount to those of former times, did 
not produce for the worker the same purchasing power as before. 
According to the principles laid down by Malthus, immorality 
sometimes helps man to keep up the standard of living. There 
too, immorality entered, and the increasing criminality and 
drunkenness reduced the efficiency of every worker by enlarging 
the demand for a greater number of men to accomplish the same 
labor that before could be performed by a few. 28 Deep and 
close relations exist between ethics and economics, which is only 
a feature of the solidarity and unity of life. 

The decline in the value of the Mexican silver coin resulted not 
only from competition with banknotes, but from another very 
grave error of our statesmen. Everybody in Mexico who had 
any silver was entitled to have it coined. Therefore, the minted 

28 Julio Guerrero, La Genesis del Crimen en Mexico (Paris, Vda. de Ch. Bouret, 
1901). 
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and the unminted silver had the same value, with the same fluc- 
tuations in the market. Properly speaking we had no coin, 
that is, a legal standard by which to determine the value of 
other commodities, or, a measure whose title or value depends 
upon the exact proportion of the demands of circulation to the 
quantity of money in circulation, and not upon the market 
price of the coined substance. If everybody were permitted to 
coin his silver, the fall in the value of the metal necessarily 
would produce the debasement of the coin. The trouble and 
injury derived from such a condition was greatly resented by 
commerce in dealing with imported goods and foreign exchange, 
and by the workers because of the real reduction of their wages. 
The remedy was a very simple one, and one well known by the 
experience of other countries, namely, to suspend silver coinage, 
and curtail circulation until the demands of the retail trade and 
the scarcity of silver coin should increase the value of this coin 
to its former parity with gold. In elevating silver coin to its 
former value, the laborers would be supplied again with their 
former wages. 

In 1905, the monetary law came into force; but far from meet- 
ing the needs of the people, it only considered the interest of 
foreign commerce and foreign exchange, and our silver coin, 
which contained more silver than the American dollar, was 
legally reduced to the value of fifty cents, which was wellnigh 
the market value of the metal it contained. We may see in this 
fact the result of the same kind of thinking noted above, the 
seeking abroad for the remedy of an internal disease, and find- 
ing in one day the solution of the problem by means of a legal 
enactment. It was the same revolutionary procedure, the same 
belief in magic spells to cure social diseases. The law said 
nothing of wages, as if there were no sufferings among the 
people, because of the decline in the value of our money. Hence- 
forth the laborers were paid nominally the same salary, but in 
reality only half as much. Therefore, the inflation of circu- 
lation was merely fictitious. It proceeded in part from the 
competition of real money with banknotes, without any control 
or plan; and in part from the legal reduction of the value of the 
silver coin. 
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The government did not worry over this situation; but during 
the general crisis of 1907, it feared for the stability of the banks 
and heedless of public needs and the lessons of the past, it di- 
rected the banks to reduce their business to strictly commercial 
discount, which really they had never engaged in before. The 
banks, indeed, were planned by the law for commercial credit, 
but as this did not correspond to the stage of our development, 
they had, notwithstanding the law, served the proper needs of 
the people by extending rural credit, and this with the implied 
consent of the government, which had not objected in ten years 
to this course of procedure. This unlawful situation and wrong 
adjustment called for a remedy, in order to encourage credit and 
promote a wider and easier circulation; but it is easy to appre- 
ciate the dislike, the alarm, and the opposition which greeted 
the utterly arbitrary command to cease giving credit. Those 
who could paid the banks, and the rest were stared in the face 
by ruin. From a fever of speculation, we suddenly fell into a 
profound depression ; from the delirium of grandeur we awakened 
in misery. 

Then for the first time was heard the name of Francisco I. 
Madero. 

Three times in our history the order to collect the loans granted 
to agriculture, and consequently, to suppress credit in our coun- 
try, has caused a tremendous revolution: in the time of Charles 
IV., the war for independence; in the time of Juarez, the French 
intervention; in the time of General Diaz, the last years of 
revolution. On this occasion, as formerly, the economic cause 
served merely as an initial impulse; for in a short time what is 
at the bottom of all the troubles of Mexico has appeared, that 
is, the prehistoric Indian civilization trying to destroy the 
European civilization, which today it has very nearly accom- 
plished. 

If now you of the United States wish to know what is happen- 
ing in Mexico, do not follow the news in the daily papers. You 
must read in your own history what happened in the case of the 
two most unfortunate experiments ever made by this govern- 
ment in attempting to give democracy to uneducated races : one 
attempt was made in the Indian territory as far back as 1830; 
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the other was made in the South, with the Negroes. Both pro- 
duced misery and anarchy. Only peruse that history, and you 
can get to the bottom of the Mexican question and make a 
better forecast than by reading reams of paper written by poli- 
ticians. Only you have to bear in mind constantly these two 
circumstances which aggravate the situation in Mexico: namely, 
that the Indians and Indian-like people number twelve mil- 
lions, against scarcely two millions of those of European culture; 
and that the carpet-baggers of Mexico have experience and 
traditions rooted as far back as colonial times. They have the 
shrewdness and subtle wit of the Indian, combined with the 
grandiose words of modern civilization, with which they gain 
the sympathy of uninformed outsiders. 

Now we can appreciate the connection between causes and 
events which necessarily brought Mexico to the present situa- 
tion. We have seen how the agricultural Indian could defend 
himself better with his labor than the nomad of the north with 
his barbed arrows; how the pity of the king of Spain kept the 
Indian safe; how it was impossible to educate the natives; how 
by their large number and hard work they produced a landed 
aristocracy that set them to work, and how they, by their 
number and votes, produced on the other hand an oclocracy which 
moved them to destroy; and how, finally, the Indians have 
overthrown European civilization, now that an odd chance has 
placed in their hands the weapons of civilization — and which 
they have taken advantage of for the very purpose of destruc- 
tion — cannons and rifles, as well as fiat-money. It has been 
seen how, in the struggle for political supremacy, the politicians, 
by taking advantage of the numerical strength of the Indians 
left society without selective action and without restraining 
forces ; how through the predominance of these two forces, super- 
stition and vain ostentation, the two features of the character 
of primitive man, have pervaded politics. It has been seen also 
how at last to these two defects is due the loss of our riches and 
our institutions, which must be the only basis of our evolution. 

The logical linking of causes and effects has left no room for 
an investigation as to personal responsibilities; but neither do 
we need to have recourse to that easy and misleading method of 
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explanation. The social forces were so arranged from the be- 
ginning in Mexico that they led Mexico necessarily to its present 
situation. 

Does this mean that the cause of Mexico is lost. No, by no 
means! We must not believe in the wonderful and speedy re- 
sults of great words; but in the prodigies of science united with 
patient and modest labor. 

Mexico is a very delicate case of social pathology, a very in- 
teresting case for the economist. While in the hands of a 
rabble, playing democracy, it is a lost cause. We must place 
our confidence in men of justice and character, in men possessed 
of a will-power minded to cast out all the political falsehoods and 
awkward imitations which infect our institutions; in men of 
force, disposed to put things and persons in their places— to 
send Indians to study in the school or to plow in the field, ac- 
cording to their several ages, but far from politics, as long as 
they shall need in Mexico, as they needed in the United States, 
a guardian; to put the clergy to religious service; the banks to 
establish circulation and promote agriculture; and men versed 
in history and economics, conscious of their responsibility to 
frame a constitution for Mexico suited to the character of 
Mexico drawn from facts and the usages and needs of the 
country. 

Do these men exist? 

We have known men in Mexico before to whose knowledge and 
character we have rendered homage. Perhaps their names do 
not resound in politics, least of all, in revolutions. They per- 
haps have not appeared before the public view because of the 
lack of a selective judgment on the part of the Mexican people. 
If at this momentous period of our national life they are not 
called forth to such prominence as they deserve from us, and our 
country needs from them, then the last page of the history of 
Mexico has to be written, as the last result of these facts: the 
agricultural habits of the Indians when the conquest was made, 
and the charitable care with which they were preserved. 
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